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I'VE WON THE PRIZE. 


the world than “fighters.”” Very many 

people, for lack of strength or some other 

necessary quality, can never take any active 

part in the world’s struggles; but they can 
a 


’ 


; gee “cheerers’’ are more needed in 


— 


smile on those who do, and drum an inspiring 
little tune, or sing a little song, by which those 
“at the front” can march at a livelier pace, 
and have the heart to win more victories. So 
the “cheerer”’ is a real necessity in the world. 


Tf you want knowledge, you must toil for it; 


if food, you must toil for it; and ij pleasure, you 
must toil for it. Toil is the law. RUSKIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MORNING AND EVENING. 
BY JOHN V. THORPE, 

Wuen eastern skies proclaim the dawn, 
And birds are welcoming the morn 
With song, whose joyous rapture fills 
My heart, and all my being thrills, 
My waking thoughts, unbidden, spring 
From earth to heaven, an offering, 
And all I am and hope to be 
Is given, Lord, in love to Thee. 


And, when the sun sinks in the west 

At ev’ning time, and all is blest, 

Tn silent splendor overhead 

The sky with crimson clouds is spread, 
Then ’tis my thoughts, that morning sent 
To Him who rules the firmanent, 

Return to bless, and peace I see 

In earth and sky is given to me. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THREE PRINCESSES. 
BY A. C. H, GM. 
An Allegory. 

HREE young Princesses received a mes- 

sage from their father, the King, whom 

they had never yet seen, to start on a 
journey through an unknown wood in his realm. 

“My daughters,” he said, ‘you must make 
this journey alone; but, though I am not be- 
side you, I shall still guard you and keep you 
safe from all harm.” Thereupon the three 
maidens set out. 

The first, entering the wood, found it very 
beautiful; but she hurried on, ever pressing 
forward to reach the end of her journey. ‘‘Tor,” 
said she “the King, my father, would not have 
sent us on this journey for naught. ‘There must 
be something worth having in this wood, and I 
must find it.’”’? So she hurried on. The birds 
sang to her, and she heard them, and said: 
“Yes, yes, I know your songs are beautiful and 
very sweet, and I should like to listen to you; but 
I have not time enough now. Some day, when 
I have finished my quest, I will come back and 
listen to you.” The flowers sent out their 
sweetest perfume, luring her to pause and make 
their fragrance her own; but she only hurried 
past, saying, ‘Dear flowers, some day I will 
return and enjoy your beauty, but not now, 
not now.” ‘The soft breezes in the trees made 
melody for her; but she scarcely heard, so 
eagerly did she press ever on, looking for some 
wonderful thing, just what, she did not know. 
Now and again she would become conscious 
that the wood she was going through was very 
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beautiful; but she passed on her way, always 
saying, ‘Some day I will come back and enjoy.’ 

The second Princess entered the wood fear- 
fully. “For,” said she, ‘‘I wonder why the King 
has sent us on this journey in this strange wood? 
Surely it is full of fearsome things, and I am 
afraid of it. I cannot understand why we have 
been sent alone to meet we do not know what 
dangers and difficulties. I am not even sure 
that this wood is in my father’s kingdom, and, 
even if it is, how am I to know he can protect 
me?” ‘Thus she journeyed on, starting at every 
sound and every shadow thrown athwart her path. 
The fragrant flowers she feared to touch, for fear 
they would give her poison. The bees sipping 
from them told her how foolish she was; but she 
heeded them not, but covered her face with her 
sleeve when she heard them, for fear of their 
sting. The birds sang to her; but she said, 
“How can you sing, when you know not what 
moment some bird of prey may swoop upon 
you?” The running streams, laughing’ and 
dancing on their way, seemed to invite her to be 
happy, too; but she passed them by, wondering 
only why they seemed to bubble over with joy 
when she herself was so afraid. The great 
trees tried to comfort her, saying: ‘‘Look up! 
Look up! Look upon us in our strength and 
beauty, and learn, O Princess, the secret of the 
wood.” Butshe understood them not, and saw in 
them only shelters behind which might lurk some 
beast of prey“or loathesome reptile. Nothing 
gave her comfort. The King’s assurance of his 
protection did not sustain her; for she doubted 
it, saying always: ‘How do I know this is my 
father’s wood or in his dominions? How can he 
protect me from evil when he is not here? Ah, 
how I wish I was come to the end of this wood!”’ 

But the third Princess joyously set forth, 
glad to have a command from the King, her 
father, to obey. The flowers sent out their 
rich perfume, and not in vain this time; for the 
Princess stooped over them, gathering in their 
fragrance, and putting a bunch in her bosom to 
bear on with her. The birds sang to her, and 
she paused to hear, catching the sweetest, faintest 
notes of their ecstasies. The breezes made 
melody for her. Ever it seemed to this young 
maiden that. the air was full of softest, sweetest 
sounds. Did she find a wounded bird? Always 
she waited to see if she could help it, and, if 
she could do nothing more, laid it in some shel- 
tered refreshing nook. The joyous singing 
brooks called not in vain to her, but found in her 
a spirit as glad and free as their own; and, as 
she laved in them, gave back her reflection as 
fair as fair could be. Not in vain did the tall 
trees rear their proud heads and call on her to 
witness the dignity of their lives. The soft green 
mosses, the exquisite ferns,—she saw and en- 
joyed them all. And, as she journeyed on, ever 
she thought so gratefully of the King, her father, 
and thanked him in her heart for having sent 
her into so beautiful a place. And day ae day 
she herself grew more fair to look upon. It 
seemed as though the fragrance of the flowers, 
the sweetness on the birds, the joy of the run- 
ning streams, the calm majesty of the trees, the 
grace and beauty of the ferns, had entered into 
and become a part of this beautiful young 
princess. 

Thus they all journeyed on. And after a 
while the first Princess began to grow weary. 
And, as she still hurried on, the flowers became 
less frequent and less sweet, the birds more rare, 
and those she occasionally saw did not sing so 
sweetly, the wood seemed to grow darker and 
not so easy of passage, until at last she found 
herself at the edge of a great desert; and, when 
she would have turned and gone back into the 


> desert place. 


wood again, lo! on every hand stretched the 
Then she wept and said: ‘‘Oh, 
what shall I do? Surely, I am lost in my 
father’s kingdom. Oh would that I could hear 
now the songs of the birds, or see the sweet 
fragrant flowers again, or listen to the soft mur- 
muring of the brooks! Ah, how would I enjoy 
them now! Must I indeed cross this desert 
place?’”’? Then came to her the message of the 
King: “Daughter, thou must! But, see, be- 
yond, the pholtoring woods again. There is no 
other way.” 

The second Princess went shrinkingly along 
her way, without aim or purpose but to get out 
of the wood, fear in her heart, doubt in her 
mind, And, as she walked, the way grew 
harder and harder, the wood more dense. The 
wild beasts and loathsome reptiles she had so 
long feared did indeed begin to appear on her 
path, until she cried out in terror. Then came 
to her the message of the King: ‘‘My daughter, 
thou hast indeed lost thy way; and I, even I, 
cannot comfort thee till thou dost learn to trust 
me. See, now, in meeting this real danger, 
thou dost learn thy former foolishness, and 
so come safely to the pleasant paths again.” 

And the third Princess, she, too, finding de- 
light in all things by the way, began at last to 
approach the end of the wood, and, as she came, 
before her stretched a fair country, fairer than 
anything she had ever seen or ever even dreamed 
of, and, behold, the King, her father, coming to 
meet her and welcome her in, saying, in tenderest 
love: “My daughter, thou hast found the way. 
The wood to thee hath been a straight path 
home to me.” 


TONGUE-TALK. 


“Tu boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,” declared the Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, “than does the sword.” ~- 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue—an earthly death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 


While Arabs sages this impart: 
‘“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.’ 


The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


Scattered Seeds. 
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MY FRIEND, THE CARDINAL.: 
BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON MCGEE. 


DEAR little friend came to see me to-day, . 


Who do you think it was? She had 

on the loveliest red dress, and came so 
early in the morning! I had not yet arisen. 
She came to the window and sang to me, and, 
the moment I heard the rich, full notes, I knew 
that it was my bird friend, the cardinal, or red- 
bird. 

She said, “Quick, quick, quick, quick.” 

She said it over and over. But I was so 
sleepy, and so I said: “Wait awhile, my dear 
little friend. Let me sleep awhile longer.” 

But she was so anxious to see me, and again 
she said, “ Quick, quick quick, sweet!’ 


And I said: “Thank you, for calling me 
‘sweet.’ But I cannot get up now. It is too 
early.”’ 

Now what did she do? That persistent 
little red-bird would not leave. Actually, she 
did not stop to take her breath. She sang that 
sande song over and over, and kept calling me 

“sweet.” She is a darling little creature. 

So I said: “Well, it is no use to try and sleep. 
My little friend, the cardinal, really wants to 
see me. It is certainly not a formal call she 
wishes to make.” 

So I arose and dressed heenedi threw open 
the shutters, and there was my visitor in her 
gorgeous red suit, with black ribbon (so it 
appeared) around her bill.. She was sitting 
on a branch directly in front of my window. 

And what do you think? It was the 12th of, 
March, and the ground was all covered with 
snow. And so I said; “ You dear little cardinal, 
what are you singing about on this cold morn- 
ing? Spring hasn’t come yet. Are you hun- 
gry? . Of course you are. .That’s why you came 
so early. All right, dearie. Ill get you some 
breakfast, and put it on the sill, and leave you 
all alone while you eat it.” 

So I minced some suet and some bread, and 
scattered some bird-seed, and my cérdinal had 
a good breakfast. Then she flew around to 
the tall evergreen in front of the house and sang 
another song to me. It was, “Pretty, pretty, 
pretty, pretty, sweet.” 

Now I very much feared iat my cardinal 
was getting vain. Of course, she is a beauty: 
but it will ruin anybody to be thinking about 
herself and her clothes. The cardinal knows 
that her red dress shows off finely on this dark 
evergreen tree, and she always seeks the very 
highest point, where the whole neighborhood 
can see her. 


- I looked up at her, and she gracefully threw | 


her head on one side. Her little throat and 
entire body quivered as she joyously sang, 
“Pretty, pretty, pretty, sweet.” 

So I looked up at her again and said, “ Dear 
little cardinal, you must not be proud. If you 
are, I won’t love you, and I won’t give you 
any more breakfast.” 

She flew away when I said that, and I felt 
so distressed; for I thought that she was angry, 
But I knew that I ought to tell her, for she is too 
sweet to be proud. 

One of my bird friends whispered to me in 
strictest confidence, so you must not tell it, that 
the cardinal really is proud, and will not asso- 
ciate with any of them, and that she will leave a 
tree just as soon as another bird flies to it. I 
was deeply grieved whien I heard that, for I 
knew that I must try and reform my dear-lititle 
friend. 

In an hour or two the cardinal came back, and 
I was happy again as she sang to me. I raised 
my window and said, “So glad to see you.” 
Then she sang again, and promised me that she 
would not be proud, and we were good friends. 

She stayed around the house all the afternoon, 
and sang her prettiest spring notes. 

Isn’t she a lovely friend, to bring such spring 
joy to me on a windy, snowy March day? 

Be sure and get acquainted with the cardinal. 
Be kind to her, and she will be friendly; but 
never, never, never wear her pretty red feathers 
on your hat. No! No! 4 


Throw no stones into the well whence you have 
drunk. TALMUD. 


x 


Justice is the coat of the wniverse. 
OMAR Kneetae 
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JUNE. 


Junw is the pearl of our New England year. 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly 
back, 

Then, from some Southern ambush in the sky 

With one great gush of blossoms storms the 
world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine. 

The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come; 

But now, O rapture! sunshine winged and 
voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of 
the West, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 

The bobolink has come, and, like soul . 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised 
for June. 

Jamus RusspLty LoweE.u. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON SULLIVAN’S ISLAND. 


BY FRANK E. CHANNON, 


ORE thana hundred and thirty years ago, 
when our forefathers were struggling 
for their liberty, there lived a young 

man named William Jasper. He was a brave 
fellow and loved his country more than his life. 
This he proved by afterward laying down that 
life for his country, not before, however, he 
had performed feats of valor which have since 
rang from end to end of this land, and inspired 


. others to noble deeds. 


At the time of which I am speaking, the 
British were besieging Charleston in South 
Carolina. Hight large battleships were an- 
chored off that city, their frowning tiers of 
guns pointed menacingly toward it. Sir Henry 
Clinton and Gen. Cornwallis were aboard them, 
and four thousand British soldiers were ready 
to land as soon as the guns of the ships had 
battered down the defence of the Americans. 

In order to effectively reach the British 
ships, the patriots had established on Sullivan’s 


_ Island a small battery of guns The position 


was, of course, terribly exposed; and, when 
once the bombardment commenced, the danger 
to its defenders was terrible. 

On the morning of July the 3d, 1776, the 
enemy commenced the attack. Sir Henry 
Clinton was in command. Col. Moultrie had 
charge of the little band of Americans on Sulli- 
van’s Island, among whom was William Jasper. 
The fort was built of palmetto wood and sand, 
and behind this were placed the American 
cannons, 

The great British warships, with their tower- 
ing masts and rows of cannons, sailed up into 
the beautiful Charleston bay and prepared 
to capture the city. Before this could be done 
however, the little fort on Sullivan’s Island 
must be taken. A British officer was sent to 
bid the garrison surrender; but Col. Moultrie 
returned answer that, if they wanted it, they 
must come and take it, and, nailing the flag to 
the staff, awaited the attack. . 

The banner that flew so proudly over that 
gallant little band of Americans on the island 
was not the dear old Stars and Stripes which 
now we honor, but a white crescent set in a 
blue field, and underneath that strong American 


_word, “ Liperty.” 


The British officer returned to his commander 


and delivered Col. Moultrie’s reply. There 
was an ominous silence for a while, as the great 
ships closed in on the stubborn little fort and 
took up their positions for the attack. Then 
came a flutter of flags from the admiral’s vessel, 
and the next instant a deafening roar burst 
forth, and the broadsides of the British ships 
sprang into flames. 


All around the gallant little band on the ° 


island hissed shot and shell. Men fell bleeding 
and dying. Others grimly took their places, 
and’ shot for shot roared back the American 
answer, while calm and proud amid all the din, 
waving gently in the summer breeze, floated 
the patriot’s flag,—the white crescent and the 
stirring word, ‘‘LrBmrty.” 

Many a shot pierced that banner. It was 
in ribbons, but still it stood and waved, firm 
and defiant; and, as the little band of heroes 
worked desperately at their guns, they snatched 
a moment to look aloft and gaze upon that flag. 
It was an emblem of victory. 

Suddenly there was a shout of dismay. The 
flag was gone! A British roundshot had cut the 
staff in two, and, toppling down, it carried the 
flag with it over the parapet of the fort to the 
sands below. 

Loud cheers burst from the enemy at the 
sight of the mishap, and the American fire 
slackened. Their emblem of success was gone. 
Some of the less stout-hearted men began to 
run from their guns, while the British fire re- 
doubled. The fate of Charleston hung in the 
balance. 

Suddenly above all the din arose a loud, 
clear voice, the voice of William Jasper. 

“Colonel, don’t let us fight without a flag!’’ 
he shouted. 

The next instant the lad had leaped to the 
top of the rampart, a mark for all the guns of 
the fleet. For a second he stood there, then 
he scrambled down to the shot-swept sands 
below. All around him flew the screeching 
shots and shells. They flung the sand up in 
his face and eyes, but William Jasper did not 
falter. He seized the broken staff, to which 
the tattered flag was still nailed, then climbed 
the walls and sprang back again into the fort. 

Once again, standing on the ramparts, he 
imbedded the broken staff firmly in the sand, 
and then climbed coolly down inside. 

Wild hurrahs burst forth, and the few de- 
serters came running back to their guns again. 
They fought with redoubled energy, and Sulli- 
van’s Island was saved, and with it the city of 
Charleston. 


Go forth under the open sky, and list to Nature’s 
teaching. BRYANT. 


MATINS. 


Turse things I do engage to do: 
Hourly to keep my doing true 
To what my conscience knows; 


To send my soul upon its round 
Of this day’s duty with no sound 
Of plaining of my woes; 


To live more worthy of their love 
Whom I do love all else above— 
And fight my rightful foes. 


God give me guidance in my ways 
To do the things I should; 
God give me length and strength of days 
To do the things I would. 
JoHN Finuey. 


become teachers. 
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A TURKISH BETROTHAL. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


HE prettiest girl in the whole school was 
Gadar, with her big brown eyes and 
dark glossy hair. Such a sad life hers 

had been; for her father and mother were both 
killed in a terrible massacre, and she was alone 
in the world. Her only home was in a board- 
ing-school, where American ladies gathered 
many, sad and lonely orphans and helped them 
to become noble women, instructing them in 
many useful ways, so that they, too, could 
This was far across the sea 
in Turkey, that country which has seen ‘So 
many cruel deeds and where life is often in 
peril. 

Gadar was happy in her new home and grow- 
ing more womanly every day. Perhaps she 
knew she was pretty, for she sometimes was 
careless about drawing her. veil over her face 
when at church; and one day a young man, 
a teacher in one of the Christian schools, caught 
a glimpse of her and determined to secure her 
for his wife. 

It must be brought about in the proper 
manner. So he speaks to his father about the 
matter, who in turn mentions the subject to 
a friend of his who is willing to be the “go- 
between.” 

The latter calls upon the teacher of the school 
and her husband and asks for Gadar for a wife 
for the young man, and they in turn ask her. 
Now she had never exchanged a word with her 
would-be husband, but she knows him to be a 
worthy young man, and, as she is now eighteen 
and quite old enough, she thinks, to be mar- 
ried, she at once accepts him, and the go-between 
carries the news to the father, who at once tells 
his son that Gadar has promised to be his. 

The formal engagement was an imposing 
ceremony held in the parlor of the home. The 
men were placed on seats in the front part 
of the room, the missionary ladies on chairs 
in the centre, and the native women on the 
floor in the rear, while Gadar sat on the floor 
in an obscure corner; and the young man was 
not allowed to be present at his own betrothal! 

After Scripture reading and prayer, Gadar 
was asked to rise and was presented with a 
Bible sent her by the young man. In accept- 
ing the Bible she accepted him, and so the holy 
contract was made. 

Some women appointed for the purpose 
then adorned her with other betrothal gifts,— 
a string of gold beads about her neck, rings on 
her finger and in her ears, and her head was 
carefully covered first with a square head shawl 
and then a long white veil. 

Then followed some social conversation 
among the company, a cup of Turkish coffee, 
and the crowd of fifty or more dispersed. 

Gadar is now formally betrothed, but the 
young couple are not allowed to speak to or 
even look at each other until after the wed- 
ding, which occurs six months later 

No delightful lunches and parties, no walk- 
ing or riding with her husband-to-be, no happy 
exchange of confidences for Gadar! No, in- 
deed! A Turkish girl has not the happy free- 
dom which an American girl takes as a matter 
of course. 

But at length the weary months pass by, 
and the marriage feast is at- hand. This lasts 
two or three days, one day of which is called 
the bride’s day, when only women are allowed 
to be present; and, when all these ceremonies 
are over, the newly wedded pair have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted. 


DIVINE SERVICE ON THE 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE SPRING SHOWER. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


ParrsEr, patter on the pane 

Dash the little drops of rain, 
Knocking, calling: “Come and play! 
Splash in puddles while you may. 
Springtime showers will soon be past. 
Come out! Come out while they last.” 


But the boy whom they addressed 
Shook his head. His nose was pressed 
Flat against the window pane. 
Longingly he watched the rain— 

When one’s boots have holes in toe, 
Why of course one cannot go. 


My! Such nice deep puddles, too! 
As he wished, the wishing grew, 
Till ’twas most too big to hold. 

He could be a sailor bold, 

Ford that gutter—river—oh, 

If he only just might go! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY MILDRED CHANGED HER MIND. 
BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


HE weather was decidedly trying. Even 
grandma complained mildly, and Mil- 
dred was so out of sorts that mamma 

sighed despairingly. When Mildred was cross, 
nothing went right and no one could make it. 
Every suggestion was met with scorn. There 
were no good games, there was no one to play 
with, and life itself was a flat failure. Cer- 
tainly Mildred made life a trial to her elders, 
and mamma pondered long and gravely over 
what was to be done. 

“You do too much for her, we all do,” said 
papa. ‘Here isa whole houseful of older people 
who like nothing better than to give her pleas- 
ure. Sheshould be taught to think of others.” 

“T know it,” mamma made answer, with a 
sigh. “But how is it to be done?” 

Not long after the answer came. Mildred’s 
Aunt Georgie, who lived in Vermont on a farm, 
sent an invitation to the little girl to come for 
a visit; and, only a few days after Aunt Georgie’s 
letter was received, Mildred was on her way to 
her aunt’s home, 
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SEASHORE — EDELFELT. 


Aunt Georgie had two children. Arthur, 
the younger, was lame and had to spend his 
days in a wheel-chair. He was naturally a 
sweet-natured child, but pain and illness made 
him irritable and exacting at times. His 
sister Kathie, who was an unselfish little girl, 
had always been taught to consider her brother 
in every way, and naturally enough he had come 
to expect a great deal of attention. 

It was a surprise to Mildred, when she and 
Kathie were ready for a walk in the woods or 
a drive over to town, to have a word from 
Arthur change all their plans. “Arthur wants 
me,’’ seemed a sufficient reason in Kathie’s eyes 
to excuse anything; and her cheerful compli- 
ance with all his wishes was a source of wonder- 
ment to Mildred, accustomed to consider only: 
herself. She could not refrain from remon- 
strating with her cousin, who in her turn seemed 
surprised that Mildred should think any other 
course possible. ‘‘Why, only think,” she said 
gravely, “if you were in his place! How would 
you like to sit there all alone?”’ 

“But he ought not to expect you to give up 
everything for him,” Mildred argued. “If he 
can’t have a good time, that is no reason why 
you shouldn’t.” 

“But I do have lots of good times,” Kathie 
maintained, ‘and I guess if you couldn’t move 
out of your chair, you would like to have some 
one stay with you.” 

“T don’t think I should care much,” per- 
sisted Mildred, “‘if I could read, and draw, and 
do things like that, if there wasn’t any one with 
me; and, if I couldn’t have a good time running 
about, I’d be willing that other people should.” 

“You try it and see,” said Kathie, shortly. 
And Mildred declared stoutly, ‘‘I’ll sit in one 
place all day—or all the afternoon,” she added; 
for even in prospect a whole day was too long 
to think of keeping quiet. 

Kathie made so much fun of Mildred’s propo- 
sition that the latter determined to carry it into 
execution, and Aunt Georgie, when the girls told 
her of the plan, thought it would be an excellent 
thing. 

Arthur looked upon it as a great joke when 
Kathie told him that Mildred was going to try 
sitting still for one whole afternoon, and he 
declared that it would be good fun to have a 


companion who could not move any more than 
himself. 

“You know she cannot wait upon you, dear,” 
said Kathie. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” laughed Arthur, ‘it 
will be a great lark to see how long she will keep 
still.” 

On the day in question Kathie and her mother 
drove over to town, leaving Arthur and Mildred 
in possession of the house. 

Mildred had books and paints to amuse her- 
self, and announced that she expected to have 
a very pleasant afternoon. At first time passed 
agreeably enough; but after a little she thought 
she would like a glass of water, and was just going 
to get it when she remembered that she was 
not to move. It was inconvenient, and she 
realized that it would be pleasant to have some 
one who could run one’s errands. As time went 
on, she wanted to wash her hands, which were 
sticky with paint, and later she began to feel 


hungry, and altogether it was more irksome to: 


sit chained to one spot than she had supposed. 

Arthur, meanwhile, was leaning back on his 
pillows. taking his afterrioon nap, and Mildred 
felt more lonely than she would confess at hay- 
ing no one to speak to. She did some serious 
thinking; and, as she sat there in the quiet 
room, she realized, as she had not done before, 
how fortunate she was in being well and strong 
and able to run about. She grew very grave 
as she thought of what it would be to feel that 
she could never walk again, and, being an 
imaginative child, she pictured it so vividly 
that for the moment she felt as if that actually 
was her fate. 

It was just at this time that she smelt some- 
thing burning, and directly after she saw a 
cloud of smoke and a tiny thread of flame 


creeping along the floor toward her chair. So ~ 


strongly was she impressed with the sense of 
being helpless that for an awful moment she 
felt that she could not move, that there was 
nothing to do but to let the fire reach her. 
Then suddenly she roused herself and rushed 
to the kitchen for water to’ throw upon the 
fire. She brought pailful after pailful until 
her arms ached, but at last she was rewarded 
by seeing that the fire was out. 

Poor little Arthur was well frightened, and, 
when the excitement was over, he exclaimed 
more than once, ‘Why, Mildred, you saved 
the house and saved my life; for I couldn’t 
have done anything.” 

You can imagine how much there was to be 
said when Kathie and her mother returned, 
and Kathie did not have to remind her cousin 
that her point was proved and that it was not 
right to leave Arthur alone. Mildred was ready 
enough to admit it, and all were agreed that 


it was a fortunate thing Mildred was there to — 


put out the fire, and she received a good deal 

of praise for acting so promptly and wisely. 
She learned a valuable lesson from that 

afternoon’s experience, and it bore fruit in 


more thought for others than she had ever 


shown before. _ 
On her return grandma was surprised to see 


how many times. the little girl hunted up her 


spectacles or ran to pick up her ball of knitting 
yarn when it rolled under the table; and, when 
mamma had her bad headaches, Mildred waited 
upon her with a cheerful readiness which was 
good to see. 

Mildred never entirely forgot what she learned 


at her aunt’s,—that, as she expressed it, ‘‘peo- 
ple who could run about were pretty mean if 
they were not willing to wait on those who 


couldn’t,” and the lesson is a good ene for us 
all to take to heart, < 
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JUNE. 


“Don’r you see me coming 
In the lovely summer weather, 
With my green robes trailing after, 

And the blue sky overhead? 
Don’t you hear the birdies singing 
While their pretty nests they’re building? 
Cuckoo, goldfinch, wren. and swallow, 

Sweet brown thrush and robin red. 


“Don’t you see me in the grasses, 
In the many colored posies, 
In the soft green velvet leaves, 
In the sunny afternoon? 
Don’t the birds sing out more sweetly, 
Don’t you feel your heart grow lighter, 
Don’t you find the whole world brighter, 
Now I’ve come’’? said Mistress June. 


Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday, 


LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND, NO. III. 
BY AUNT SUE. 


AYR, SCOTLAND. 

My Dear Little Girls,—We left Glasgow 
yesterday. Grandma Allan and Margaret met 
us at the station. How I wish you could see 
this grandmother’s pleasant face! I am sure 
you would love her, as we do. Her cheeks are 
quite round and red, her nose rather large, and 
her eyes blue as the Scotch lakes. 

Ayr is not very far from Glasgow, and is a 
funny old town. It is divided into two parts by 
the river Ayr. Over this river are two bridges, 
—an old one, and one not quite so old, built 
during Robert Burns’ lifetime. He wrote a 
beautiful poem called “The Two Bridges of 
Ayr.” Grandma Allan, with her Scotch accent, 
calls it “The Twa Brigs of Ayr.” She repeated 
this poem as we stood on the new bridge looking 
over the river toward the older one. 

“Did these bridges really talk?’”’ said Bobbie, 
looking rather frightened. Drawing near his 
sister, he whispered, “I thought I heard it squeak 
just now.” We all laughed and Bobbie joined 
with us. He is very good-natured. 

Just a little‘out of the town stands the cottage 
where Robert Burns was born more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and yet the people and even the 
children talk of him as if he was still living 
among them. They repeat his verses and sing 
his songs, and his picture hangs on the walls of 
almost all their houses. This little cot where he 
lived till he was eight years old is a low building 
having a thatched roof. A thatched roof is one 


covered with straw to keep out the rain, and’ 


there is plenty of rain in Scotland. There are 
no rooms on the second floor, only a sort of 
garret. A man and his wife live in this cottage 
to take care of it, and show it to people who come 
to look at it. Every one pays a small sum to go 
inside. The floors are made of large flat stones, 
which are kept well scrubbed. We saw old- 
fashioned chairs and dishes that belonged to 
Robert Burns. It was all very interesting. 
While we were in the cottage, Grandma 
Allan stood in the doorway, looking out over a 
field behind the house. “I wonder,” she said, 
“Gf that is the field where Burns saw the fright- 
ened mouse,” and then she repeated his little 
poem which begins: 
“Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’ tim’rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 
Thou need not start awa’ sae hasty 
Wi’ biderin’ brattle, 
I would be laith to rin and chase thee 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle.” 


Ask Aunt Jessie to read the whole poem to you. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF BURNS —1. OUTSIDE. 


INTERIOR oF BURRS COTTAGE. ALLOWAY AYR 


2. INSIDE. 


(See Article.) 


Grandma was holding Bobbie’s hand as she 
talked, and, with his eyes fixed on her face, he 
listened to every word. After a while Uncle 
John said: “Come, come, you are all so inter- 
ested in this house that no one has noticed the 
clouds. If we do not leave immediately, we 
shall get a wetting; for it will rain very soon.” 
Just then we missed Bobbie. No answer came 
to our repeated calls to him. We searched and 
searched, but found no Bobbie. His father 
began to look worried, and the tears stood in 
Mary’s eyes. 

Grandma, while assisting in the search, went 
to the door where she stood when she repeated 
the mouse poetry. She looked away into the 
open, and there spied a little figure wearing a 
blue coat and cap. It seemed to be hard at work 
digging. “Bobbie! Bobbie!” she called. We 
heard a faint answer, but the little boy did not 
look up from the hole that he was making in the 


ground. We all ran out to see what he was 
about, and his sister called, as she ran, “ What 
are you doing, Bobbie Chase?” “Why,” said 
Bobbie, going on with his work, “I’m digging to 
find the ’wee, sleekit mousie’ that grandma 
told about. I only wanted to smooth it just a 
little bit.’ How we all laughed! Bobbie, 
however, looked ready to cry when we told him 
that the wee mousie of Robert Burns died more 
than a hundred years ago, and he said, “ Did 
he kill him then—after all?” “No, no, my wee 
laddie,” said grandma, patting the little boy’s 
head. “He died one day, like all good mousies.”’ 
Then, when we were in the carriage, she re- 
peated another piece of poetry written by Burns, 
about a Scotch pudding called a “haggis.” 
She said she would send one to Bobbie, so the 
little fellow was all smiles again. 

We have much rainy weather here, but to-day 
we are enjoying the bright sunshine. The 
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heather with its pretty pink blossoms is growing 
on every side. This plant, more than any other, 


seems so Scotchy, because there are such quan- 


tities of it here. It is called the emblematic, 
or national, flower of Scotland. An emblem is 
something “fey h makes one think of some other 
particular thing. So, when we see the heather, 
we quickly think of Scotland. 

Uncle John is. calling for my letter, so good- 
bye, dears. 

Affectionately, 
Aunt SUE. 


UNIEX: 


Tu glorious universe around, 
The heavens with all their train, 

Sun, moon, stars are firmly bound 
In one mysterious chain. 


The earth, the ocean, and the sky 
To form one world agree, 

Where all that walk or swim or fly 
Compose one family. 


God in creation thus displays 
His wisdom and His might; 
While all His works with all His ways 
Harmoniously unite. 
JAmps MonTGoMErRyY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IRENE’S EXPERIENCE. 
BY FLORA H. HEINZ. ~ 


T’S all settled,” said Mr. Harris, cheerfully, 
on coming home one July day. ‘We'll 
leave for Lake Okoboji to-morrow morn- 

ing!” ; 

“Oh, goody! goody! ‘To-morrow! Hurray!’’ 
exclaimed little eight-year-old Irene. ‘‘Do we 
really leave to-morrow, papa?’’ she continued, 
jumping around her father in great glee. 

“Yes,”’ her father answered, a little thought- 
fully, and his bright, happy eyes and smiling 
countenance suddenly grew grave and serious 
as, giving his wife a knowing wink, he said: 

“Yes, we leave to-morrow; but I fear we 
cannot take the whole family as we had planned.’’ 

Irene’s eyes opened wide with astonishment. 

“Oh, aren’t all of us going?”’ 
' “T have found out,” Mr. Harris continued, 
almost regardless of Irene’s question, “our train 
leaves at three in the morning, and’’—there 
was another merry wink—“the train would 
‘be gone over five hours before some certain 
little body around here would just be opening 
her eyes!” 

“Oh! oh! you mean me! ‘Oh, I know you, 
papa!’’ Irene said, throwing her arms round 
her father’s neck. .“‘Do you-think I. couldn’t 
get up early? Not early enough for that three 
o’clock train! I just know I can! You'll see, 
Ill be the first one up!” 

“Are you sure?’’ asked her father, smiling. 

“Yes, real, real sure! I know I never can 
wake up when I have to go to school,’’ she con- 
tinued slowly, “but this is different, papa. I 
go to school every day—but, to go to Lake 
Okoboji, and at three in the morning! Oh, 
that’s just fine! And at what time shall I get 
up, papa? At two?” 

“No, even before that, Irene!”’ 

“Before two o’clock! Oh, how lovely!” 
And with one bound Irene was out of the room 
and off upstairs to tell her sisters the joyful 
news. 

As the three o’clock ‘Western Express”’ left 
the city that morning, there was no little Irene 
still sleeping at home. No, a mere, gentle 
“Trene” had brought her out of bed with a 


bound; and dressing was but a short process 
this time, for it was not accompanied by the 
usual singing. There was no time for singing 
this morning 

“See, papa,” she said joyfully, as the train 
pulled in, “I said I could get up in time.” 

A few minutes later the train was puffing 
away, carrying Irene farther and farther from 
home. And Irene! How quiet she was! Soon 
she lay curled up in her comfortable seat, 
fast asleep. 

Gradually the blackness of the sky began to 
change to gray. Then faint touches of rosiness 
began to appear. The freshness and stillness 
of the fields, the slow breaking of the day, 
how delightful it was! 

“Trene,”’ said Mrs: Harris, gently waking her, 
“do see how beautiful everything is, the sky 
and the fields!’ 

Half-way opening her eyes a moment, Irene 
said, sleepily, “Oh, yes, yes,” and was lost 
again in her realm of dreams, from which she 
did not return until the rosiness was all gone 
and the sun was shining brightly. 

The happy days at Lake Okoboji had come 
and gone. September came, and with it the 
going back to school. One day during the first 
week, Irene came home, happy and ‘full of 
eagerness to see her mother. 

“O mamma,’’ she said, bursting into the room 
where her mother sat reading, ‘‘I wrote some- 
thing to-day, and Miss Park liked it. She 
wanted all of us to write something about any- 
thing we wanted to, you know, mamma, and I— 
I wrote about ‘The Beauties of Early Morn,’ 
and—well she liked it, and—here it is!” 

And with that Irene turned to where her 
mother sat, threw one arm round her mother’s 
neck, and together they read the short theme, 
written-in-a large round hand and entitled 
“The Beauties of Early Morn.” 

“Last summer, when we went to Lake 
Okoboji, we left at three o’clock. At first it 
was still very dark, then it began to grow light. 
How lovely the fields were! Everything was 
so quiet, but way off in the distance the lark 
could be heard singing, and the little flowers 
were nodding to each other as if to say, ‘Good- 
morning.’ 

“T think it is a pity that people ‘do not enjoy 
the early hours more, for I think that is the 
nicest part of the day.” 

“How well you have remembered it, Irene,” 
said Mrs. Harris. 


Oh, yes, mamma! But it really was lovely, 


wasn’t it! And do you remember how sleepy 
I was?”? 
“Yes,”’ said her mother, smiling. “I am 


quite surprised that’ you saw so much.” 

“Well,” continued Irene, meditatively, ‘I 
know I slept a great deal—and perhaps you 
thought I hadn’t seen anything! But I did. 
Do you remember when you woke me? Well, 
then—then I took a good peep—and then I 
saw it!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HORSE WITH PRINCIPLES. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


UT he’s a hard-shell Baptist, Miss Briscoe, 
and he may not take kindly to changing 
his church relations. He knows when it 

is Sunday, there is no doubt of that. IfI just 
hold the reins Sunday morning, he will turn in 
the direction of the church. Any other morning 
he will turn to the right and goto the village. If 
you are not careful how you drive, you will find 
yourself on the way to Baptist church some 
Sunday before you know it. You know we are 


as far apart geographically as we are theologi- 
cally.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Briscoe, with a bright smile, 
as she patted the sleek sides of the old horse, 
“we are at opposite points of the compass, but 
we both follow the guiding Star. Poor old Rook! 
T’ll do my best to show him that I respect his 
principles. I hope he won’t object to going to 
Unitarian church. But how does he know it is 
Sunday, Mr. Welford? Is it because he isn’t 
taken out so early, or how?” she asked, finish- 
ing the question rather vaguely. 

“Partly that, perhaps,” said the minister. 
“But I think it is the Sabbath quiet which we 
still try to keep up at our house, though it is 
comparatively rare nowadays. I always give 
him an apple or a carrot Sunday morning, and 
sometimes a grape leaf. He is very fond of any- 
thing with an acid taste. You know horses 
are individual in their tastes as men and women 
are. What is a luxury to one, another will not 
touch. Poor old Rook!’ And the old minister 
gave a parting caress to the faithful beast which 
had carried him and his family to church for fif- 
teen years. “If I must part with him, Miss 
Briscoe, I would rather sell him to you than to 
any one else.” 

“T will be good to him,” said Miss Briscoe; 
and the minister felt all that the promise implied. 

They shook hands on it, and parted, with 
mutual regret; for, though ‘‘at opposite points 
of the compass,” as Miss Briscoe expressed it, 
they were both disciples of him who said, .‘‘Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you,” and “This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.” 

In a few moments the minister was trotting 
homeward behind a sprightly bay mare, bor- 
rowed for the occasion, and thinking sadly of the 
changes that the years had brought to him. 


_He was now superannuated, and, though his 


people had begged him to stay with them as 
pastor emeritus, offering him a comfortable 
salary, he had resolved to go West and spend 
the remainder of his days with his only living 
child. 

Old Rook seemed to him the last link in the 
chain that had bound his broken family together, 
and it was like parting with a human friend. 
“Blest be the tie that binds” a faithful beast to 
a loving master! 

Old Rook seemed quite contented in his new 
home, and made no objection to going to Uni- 


tarian church. Sometimes, as he trotted out _ 


of the yard on a Sunday morning, he would turn 
slightly to the left. Then he would look back 
over his shoulder, as if trying to say, “It’s all 
right, mistress, I know where you wish to go, 
and I’ll be faithful to my duty; but you see I am 
a Baptist still, and I would like to go to my own 
church occasionally, i 

Is it breaking the Sabbath to take a horse to 
church on Sunday? Some people say it is as 
much work for a horse to draw the family car- 
riage on Sunday as it would be to draw a plough 
ora reaper. But just watch a farm horse as he 
starts for church on a summer morning. How 
gleefully he shakes himself, so that the harness 
rattles! Do you suppose he does that when 
he goes to plough or reap? How merrily he 
trots along the country road! - 

Do you know that horses have an eye for fine 
scenery? Look at him when he is shut up in 
a loose box! He puts his head out of the win- 
dow. Do you suppose it is only for the fresh- 
air, or from a longing to crop the sweet grass? 


I have seen a horse stop eating grass and look ° 


out over a beautiful landscape with an expres- 


sion that convinced me that he a preciated it, 


if not as much as I did, at least as far as the limit 


k 
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of horse sense would allow. Alas that human 
ingenuity ever invented the indignity of 
blinders! 

“Be careful, Maudie,” said Miss Briscoe to 
her sister, as they drove off one Sunday in mid- 
summer, “Don’t hurry old Rook. Drive 
through the pond, for it is very dusty.’ And 
old Rook waded through the shallow pond, cool- 
ing his feet, and also wetting the wheels so that 
they would lay the dust instead of making it 
fly into his nostrils and those of his drivers. 

“Yes,” said Maude. “Shall we stop to in- 
quire for Mrs. Wilkins? I am afraid she has 
gone, the house looks so shut up. Why Mary, 
old Rook turned into the yard himself! I only 
meant to stop at the door. He knows the place. 
Mr. Walford often stopped here. You know 
she was one of his dearest friends.” 

Mrs. Wilkins was still living, was the answer 
to their inquiries; and the doctor thought that 
the end might not come for several weeks. 
But death is always “sudden at the last,” as 
old-fashioned people say; and, before the next 
Sunday morning came, every believing heart 
in the village rejoiced that a dear old saint, 
weary with her burden of eighty-five years, had 
put on immortality. 

“The funeral is to be in the Baptist church,” 
said Miss Briscoe, as she made her usual morning 
visit to the stable. ‘I would certainly go, but 
poor Maude is so ill that I am afraid to leave her. 
Give old Rook the freedom of the pasture to- 
day, Peter. He shall have a whole day of rest.’’ 

How much of this conversation did old Rook 
understand? Did he know that something 
tragic had happened to his master’s old friend? 
Did the words “Baptist church” awaken 
memories, and did he expect to see his old 
master there? 

I do not know, but I am sure that he under- 
stood that he was at liberty to do as he liked 
that day. I do know one thing, and I assure 
you it isa fact. Old Rook went to the Baptist 
church that morning, and was found at the close 
of the service quietly grazing in the yard. 


THE ANGEL SIDE. 


TuERn’s good in everything we view, 
The truth we none can hide; 

In every heart there’s goodness too, 
We’ve all our angel side. 


From sense of sight it may be hid, 
From sense of sin denied; 

*T will show itself when it is bid; 
We’ve all our angel side. 


There never yet was found a heart 
Where goodness all had died; 
”Twas hidden in some unseen part; 

We’ve all our angel side. 


Thy fallen brother hath a soul; 
His fall do not deride; 

God’s mercy still will make him whole; 
We’ve all our angel side. 


ELF-CONTROL in trifles trains to self-con- 
S trol in crises. There is such a thing as 
the habit of mastery. When we accus- 
tom ourselves to deny the body in lesser matters, 
we are surely storing up power for victory in 
some great temptation. On the other hand it 
is impossible to yield to all the impulses of self 
in things that seem of small importance, and 
then one day suddenly rise to conquest when a 
great struggle is on. We are preparing to-day 
for do-tacmrow's s defeat or victory. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GARDEN GRADUATION. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 
“ 


HY, Janet, how glad I am to see 
you!”’ Mrs. Chase called out to 
me as I came up her garden walk. 

I was feeling dreary and knew that the Chase 

cheerfulness was good for any mental malady. 

“T’m a-waterin’ my flowers, you see. Ain’t 
those tulips pretty, now? I hop2 my Saint 
Joseph’s lily is goin’ to bloom this spring. 
The market-woman I bought it of said hers 
bloomed by Memorial Day last year, and ’m 
in hopes mine will, too.” 

“How often do you water your flower beds?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Some folks water their 
flowers early in the mornin’ or after sunset 
in the evenin’, but Mrs. Amber says she thinks 
Mr. Edwards at the Agricultural and I are the 
only folks she ever knew who water their plants 
just when they feel like it. Now I’m likely 
to want a drink most any time of day. No 
matter whether the thermometer registers 
68 degrees or not, if I want a drink, I take it, 
I think it’s pretty much the same way with 
flowers. If I see they look dry, I give ’em a 
drink.” 

“Let me water some for you,” I begged. 

“All right.” She handed me the watering 
pot. “There’s a tub of suds out in the kitchen. 
Sarah has gone to the circus this mornin’, so 
I can do just about as I’m a mind to with the 
suds. 

“T went to see Mrs. Amber yesterday. We 
spent the afternoon talkin’ about, trees and 
flowers. I don’t know but we was benefited 
spiritually just about as much as if we’d dis- 
cussed some theological subject. I know it 
was a heap better than talkin’ backache or 
sleeves. My boy Fred used to say he hadn’t 
any use for a girl that’ couldn’t talk anythin’ 
but sleeves. He said girls didn’t talk anythin’ 
but sleeves much, but maybe sleeves was a 


great deal better than what most boys talked 


about. 

“Now you come out and see my back yard. 
It ain’t anythin’ much now, but it will be 
after awhile.” 

My short, stout friend led the way to the 
garden in the rear, talking as she slowly walked 
down the walk. 

“That rose slip over there in the corner is 
from a vine father gave to Mrs. Reynolds 
twenty years ago. She just gave me that 
cuttin’ the other day. Father brought the 
vine when we moved out here from Vermont. 
The petunias in that box are from seeds a 
friend in Texas sent me. Now don’t you 
think that sago palm is mighty pretty? Miss 
Davis brought it to me from Florida last winter. 
These mornin’-glories are from some seeds 
a friend in Brazil sent to me, and these comin’ 
up over here are from seeds sent me from Japan. 
The boys sent me some mornin’-glory seeds 
from Cuba, too. You see I can travel most 
anywhere by just walkin’ around in my own 
back yard. 

“T don’t like to hire a gardener to tend to 
my ‘flowers for me. They always step like a 
cow, somehow. Now there’s an old German 
Mr. Chase is tryin’ to help, but he has such 
big feet seems like he always steps backward 
with two or three at once every time he tries to 
move around in a flower bed. 

“Thank you for waterin’ my flowers one me. 
You’ve done real well, and I’m goin’ to give 
you a diploma. I don’t always happen to 
have one, but this mornin’ I have.” She dis- 
appeared behind the clothes drying on the 


line. When she came back, she held a stalk 
of lily-of-the-valley and two of the green lily 
leaves. My “diploma’’ she pinned carefully 
on my shirt-waist. 

“Now come and see me just whenever you 
can,’”’ she said as I turned to go, feeling that 
all the clouds had been chased away from my 
mental horizon. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
PENNIES. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE penny is first mentioned in the Laws 
of Ina, The term has been derived 
by various writers from almost every 
European language; but the conjecture of Wach- 
ter, as noticed by Lye, seems to be one of the 
most reasonable. This writer derives it from 
the Celtic word ‘‘pen-head,” the heads of the 
Saxon princes being stamped on the earliest 
pennies. The fact of the testoon of later times 
having been so named, certainly adds weight to 
the opinion of Wachter. 

Others maintain that the term comes from 
the German Pfennig, pf being softened into p, 
as in Pfau, peacock, and 7g into y, as in herzig, 
hearty. 

It is said that smoke-pennies are yearly levied 
from most of the inhabitants of the New Forest, 
England, and understood by them to be an 
acknowledgment for their right of cutting peat 
and turf for fuel in the waste of the forest. 

This money is collected by the constable, one 
penny from every householder, and paid to the 
Lord of the Manor. Chad-pennies, as they were 
called, were once paid, by every man who occu- 
pied a house with a chimney in England, to the 
cathedral ,of the diocese in which he lived. 
These were a composition for offerings in aid 
of the repairs of the cathedral, to the dean 
and chapter. 
~ Peter’s pence were collected for the last time 
in Great Britain in 1690, having been first 
levied in 1653. 

The readers of Macaulay will be familiar 
with the term ‘‘hearth money,” and the amus- 
ing illustrations he produces, from the ballads 
of the day, of the extreme unpopularity of the 
tax on chimneys and the hatred in which the 
“chimney man” was held. 


HERE is one country in the world, accord- 
ing to the Boston Globe, and probably 
only one, which gets along with a single 

policeman. That is Iceland. 

Iceland is peopled by the descendants of 
Vikings, including many famous warriors and 
heroes; but they are so law-abiding that they 
have no need of policemen. 

The solitary officer, in spite of his appar- 
ently great responsibility, has a very easy time. 
He is maintained more for ornament and dignity 
than for use. The Icelanders think it would not 
do to have a capital without a policeman, and 
so they keep one. 

The Iceland police force is large in one sense. 
Its single member is six feet high, broad-shoul- 
dered, and handsomely uniformed. i 


EMIMA’S LUKE’S beautiful “hymn, “I 
J think when I read that sweet story of 
old,” was written on the back of an en- 
velope in a stage-coach one day, when she was 
only a young girl. She taught it to the children 
of the school of which her father was superin- 
tendent, without his knowing it, and had them 
sing it as a surprise for him; and people have 
been singing it ever since. 
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Life is only so far valuable as it serves for the 
religious education of the heart. 
Mme. DE STAzL. 


A YELLOW PANSY. 


To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the sombre lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 


He looked at the gray geraniums 
And the sleepy four-o’-clocks; 
He looked at the low lanes bordered 

With the glossy growing box. 


He longed for the peace and the silence, 
And the shadows that lengthened there; 
And his wee wild heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 


And now in the old green garden,— 
I know not how it came,— 

A single pansy is blooming, 
Bright as a yellow flame. 


And, whenever a gay gust passes, 
It quivers as if with pain; 
For the butterfly-soul that is in it 
Longs for the winds again! 
~ HELEN GRAY CONE. 


HOW TO HAVE YOUR OWN WAY. 


HAVE a secret, writes some one, that I 

should like to whisper to the boys and 

girls. I don’t want father and mother to 
hear, for it must be a surprise to them. 

You have long wanted you own way. You 
have become tired of hearing mother say: 
“Come right home after school.” “Don’t be 
late.’’ ‘‘Be sure to tell the teacher.” It is ‘Do 
this”? and ‘‘Don’t do that” all the time. You 
are sick of it, and would like to have your own 
way. Well, put your ear down while I whis- 
per the word, ‘‘Obey.”’ 

Oh, you think I am making fun! No, I am 
not. I knowa boy whodecided to do just what 
his father said. He never offered excuses 
and never tried to get out of work, until finally 
his father came to trust him perfectly. His 
father said, ‘‘I know that Charles will do what 
is right.””’ When he went out at night, to school 
or to play, his father never said_a word, for he 
had come to have perfect confidence in his boy. 

Honestly, obedience is the road to freedom. 
If you want to have your own way, just begin 
to obey. 


ET us learn,to know each other better, 
to look at things, not from our own 
standpoint only, but from that of others. 

Then having acquired that “armed insight’ 
of which Carlyle speaks, and a better moral per- 
spective, we shall come not only “‘to see our- 
selves as others see us,’’ but to see others as 
they see themselves,—seeing, to understand; 
and, understanding, to love. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Eprror is fond of walking in the woods, 
on the seashore, or through country lanes. He 
often hears strange voices. At first they startled 
him, and he did not know what to make of it; 
but now he expects and enjoys these friends 
who talk to him as he strolls along. 

The other day, as spring opened, the Editor 
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was wandering over a field near some woods, 
a sandy patch of ground, enjoying the new 
warmth and life. Suddenly he discovered 
some arbutus, the pink-and-white mayflower 
blossom. He stooped to pick a bunch, and lo! 
a gentle voice broke the silence. This was 
what the Editor heard: 

“Good sir, we know you like us; but, if you 
really wish us well, please do not pick too many 
blossoms. Boys, lovely boys, and girls, sweet 
girls, come and laugh, and pick and pluck and 
tear us up by the roots. But the worst visitor 
is the man who wants to sell us in the great city. 
He digs and grabs and pulls until vines and all 
are gone. This is like an earthquake to us, 
the humble flowers, and we are destroyed. 

‘““We do not mind giving some of our number 
to visitors, and are glad to go where we can 
do good. Sometimes we are carried to sick 
rooms, where we win the smiles and thanks of 
the invalid. But just think of it, good sir, how 
cruel it is to tear us away from our home; and 
next year there will be hardly any left to peep 
up between the old leaves, and in a few years 
there will be none. We are told that song birds 
are disappearing because by thoughtlessness 
and wantonness they are killed off. Anyway, 
we don’t hear them as we used to. Then the 
laurel is vanishing, too, just because boys and 
men come in carts and carry great loads away, 
cutting and crashing into the bushes. We 
hear them slaughtering. 

“ As you are an editor, will you please speak 
for us? [How the arbutus knew this, is a 
mystery.] Some people want to make. the 
mayflower blossom a national emblem; but, 
the way things are going, there will not be any 
soon, only in poetry and picture.” 

The Editor promised to ask his friends, the 
young folks, to be thoughtful and kind, in 
picking flowers, greens, and blossoms, and does 
so now. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers. 
To questions published May 6, 1906. 


50. 1837, at Bradenburg, Germany, 
Friedrich Froebel. 

51. Charles II., of England, had an unprin- 
cipled ministry, the initials of whose names 
spelled the word “Cabal” (Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale). Since 
that time the term has been employed to desig- 
nate a secret and dangerous association. 

52. Benjamin Franklin. 

53. “The Task,” by Cowper. 

54. Mollie Pitcher was the wife of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, who was killed at the battle of 
Monmouth while discharging a cannon. Mollie, 
who was bringing water to the soldiers, saw her 
husband fall. . She immediately took his place 
and performed his duties with skill and courage 
through the battle. She was given a sergeant’s 
commission from Gen. Washington, and Con- 
gress gave her half-pay for life. 

55. The American flag. 

56. Chief Justice John Marshall. 


—————— a 


LETTER-BOX. 


by 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I Am composed of 18 letters. 

My 5, 13, and 8 is the name of an animal. 
My 9 and 11 is a preposition. 

My 2, 1, and 12 is sorrowful. 

My 7, 3, and 2 is the name of an animal. 
My 12, 4, and 11 is a boy’s nickname. 


My 8, 10, 14, and 3 is something which children 
like. 
My 12, 6, and 11, is noise. 
My whole is a Unitarian day. 
Dorotay T, Hancuerr. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 9, 3, 13, 7, 4, is a fetter. 
My 9, 2, 12, is a fish. 
My 15, 2, 8, is a relative. 
My 12, 11, 10, is not night. 
My 1, 11, 14, is an eatable. 
My 5, 6, 7, 12, is a eud. 
My whole is the name of a President. 
a _ CG, Envuior Hapiey. 


ADDITIONS. 


To the top of a house add a certain vegetable and 
get evidence. 
Add this same vegetable to the following words. 
To a beautiful flower-and get language not in 
verse. . 7 
To uplift and get to applaud. 
To a weight and get to fall on and seize. 
To a large animal and get an eruptive disease. 
To a measure and get to clutch with the fingers, 
To take food and get a kind of fuel. 
To a part of the head and get a fruit. 
To opposite of every and get a fruit. 
To opposite of out and get a metal fastener. 
To a pronoun and get a deep hole in the ground. 
To what we use in writing and get a flower. 
To a boy’s nickname and get an ancient weapon- 
Selected. 


CHARADE. 


You must do my second to have my first, 
And also to have some tea, 

And after we must have a second, 
That you may read to me. 

And then you may take away my 
And leave us in the whole; : 

Oh, then is the time for fun and rhyme, 
Or Willie’s stories droll. 


second, 


CONUNDRUMS XVII. AND XVIII. 


Wuart pain do we make light of? 
How many peas in a pint? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 18. 


Eniema XVIII.—William of Prussia. 

CHARADE.—Percentage. 

Roman Lerrprs.—Clear. March. Clam Meat. 
Cape. Chew. Core. Leave. Ink, 

CHarapDE.—Robin Redbreast. 

Rippie.—Chair, hair, air. 


One young friend writes: ‘I have always wanted 
to make up an enigma for the Sunday-School So- 
ciety, and have finally done it.”” The enigma is in 
this number, 

Hazel Couger, Des Moines, Ia., and Myra F. 
Powell, Crookston, Minn., have forwarded answers 
to puzzles. 
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